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taking leave in Ireland, the other a conversation at Paris — 
in which Dora is very happily made to pay a just tribute to 
Ormond's worth, when she betrays the workings of a real 
attachment founded on personal respect, which is in general 
suppressed under the frivolity of her character and the vanity 
of her pursuits. 

It has been sometimes objected to Miss Edgeworth that her 
works present no sketches of the great features of nature ; it 
would certainly be an improvement if she would give the 
reader more hints for imagining the scenes of action ; it 
makes him more at home and more familiar with the trans- 
actions. But she makes amends for this deficiency by her 
graphical exhibition of particular objects and her lively and 
almost sensible display of persons and actions. 

The agreeable employment of remarking upon these vol- 
umes has led us on beyond our proposed limits ; we take leave 
of Miss Edgeworth, with the wish that we could have made 
her a better return for the pleasure and instruction her writ- 
ings have given us, by doing them greater justice in our re- 
marks. 



Abt, VI. Qachied en redekunstig gedenschrift van JVederlands 
HersteUing inden jare 1813, door J. H. Van der Palm. Am- 
sterdam, 1816, pp. 172. — 'Historical and rhetorical ae~ 
count of the emancipation of the JVetherlands, in the year 1813, 
by J. H. Van der Palm.' 

This work is an offering, made to his country by Lieu- 
tenant Admiral Van Kinsbergen, of whom we are told in 
the preface, that he is the oldest of the naval heroes of Hol- 
land, and having spent his youth with distinction in the ser- 
vice of the state, is now enjoying, in the repose of an opulent 
old age, the respect and gratitude, which have attach- 
ed to a life of usefulness and virtue. But his publick 
spirit is still active in retirement. He has only betaken him- 
self to more tranquil modes of doing good. He is a friend of 
literature and the arts, as well as a sincere and enlightened 
patriot. He contributed in many ways to the late emancipa- 
tion, and no one welcomed this event with more heart-felt joy. 
Nor was he contented with mere rejoicing. He seems to have 
considered, that posterity may claim to have transmitted, in 
all their warmth and freshness, the feelings, which at- 
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tend important revolutions. He wished to commemorate, 
by some imperishable monument, this second deliverance 
of the Netherlands from foreign oppression. To this end 
he invited the most celebrated orators and scholars to be- 
come competitors for producing a work, in their native lan- 
guage, which should serve to give to succeeding generations 
a lively and distinct impression of the recent occurrences, and 
should, as it were, embody in a lasting form, the very spirit 
of the times. The essay before us was written in compliance 
with this invitation. The author is a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, and is reputed to be the most elegant wri- 
ter, that has yet appeared in the Dutch language. 

Before we proceed to give an account of this work, it will, 
we think, be neither uninteresting nor useless to look a little 
back into the history of the Batavian Commonwealth, and to 
notice the principal changes of those parties and factions, 
which have maintained a restless activity within it. 

The existence of the United Provinces as a distinct and 
independent nation may be dated from the Union of Utrecht 
in 1579. An alliance for some purposes had subsisted long 
before that time between Holland and Zealand. The glory 
of extending this confederacy, and of making it the basis of 
a new commonwealth, belongs principally to William I. 
Convinced of the necessity of union in opposing the arms of 
Spain, he was unwearied in his efforts to add other members 
to the league, and to establish some principles of association, 
by which they should be made to feel a common interest, and 
assume the< form and character of a regular and integral state. 
He succeeded in 1576 in uniting the whole seventeen provin- 
ces by the pacification of Ghent. But he foresaw that this 
union would be of short duration, and that Holland and Zea- 
land would be left to sustain the whole weight of the war. To 
obviate this, he sought to unite still more closely such of the 
provinces, as lay nearest together, and were most in condi- 
tion to afford mutual aid. The union of Utrecht happily ef- 
fected this end by establishing a more intimate connexion be- 
tween the seven northern provinces, while it professed to 
leave unimpaired the articles of the former pacification. But 
the remaining ten provinces being soon reduced by the arms 
and address of the duke of Parma, that separation was ac- 
complished, which has continued until very recent times. 
Some districts and towns of the ten southern provinces were 
at first comprehended in the union, but they soon fell off, and 
returned to their allegiance to Philip. 
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In commemoration of this union, the Dutch, according to 
their usual practice at every interesting change in their af- 
fairs, struck a medal, exhibiting two ships with the motto, 
' Frangimur, si coliidimur.' On the reverse, were two oxen 
drawing a plough, with the motto, < Trahite, aquo jugo.' 
f Hist. Medal, des Pays Bos.] 

Never were the affairs of any people in a condition appa- 
rently more desperate, than were at this time those of the new 
confederates. The ship, labouring among the waves without 
sails or oars, and the words < incertum quo fata ferant,' 
which appeared on their first coin, were strong, but faithful 
indications of their feebleness and their fears. Not long af- 
ter, as we are informed by Temple, « pressed by the extrem- 
ity of their affairs, they made an earnest and solemn offer of 
the dominion of these provinces, both to England and France, 
But were refused by both crowns,' and * when they could 
find no master to protect them, and their affairs grew des- 
perate, they were once certainly upon the counsel of burning 
their great towns, wasting and drowning what they could of 
their own country, and going to seek some new seats in the 
Indies, which they might have executed, if they had found 
shipping enough to carry off all their numbers, and had not 
been detained by the compassion of them, that must have been 
left behind, at the mercy of an incensed and conquering 
master.' 

So doubtful, at the first, was the issue of the attempt in 
which these provinces had embarked. But no sooner, by a 
national compact, had they become capable of regular and 
combined action, than they received, from the genius and 
conduct of the Prince of Orange, an impulse, which, continu- 
ed and aided by his successours, carried them in a few years 
to the first rank among the nations of Europe. They main- 
tained for eighty years, a contest with their former masters, 
which terminated in the complete recognition of their inde- 
pendence at the peace of Munster. in the year 1648. In this 
interval, during which they were so constantly at war, that, 
to borrow a remark of Strada, ' Mars might be said to go 
abroad, and to carry war into other countries, but in this he 
seemed to have fixed his chosen seat and habitation ;'* in this 
comparatively short interval we find them acquiring pos- 

* * Plane ut in alias terras peregrinari Mars, ac circumferre bellum, his 
avmotum sedem fixisse videatur.' l)e belle Selgico. 
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sions, and planting colonies in the East and West Indies j* 
carrying on the commerce of the world ; forming the mart 
for the exchange of the products of the North and South, 
and thus opening new fields for industry and new sources 
of wealth. In nearly the same period they added to the rolls 
of fame Van Tromp and De Ruyter in arms, De Witt in 
politicks, Erasmus in literature, and Grotius in jurispru- 
dence and morals. Soon after the recognition of their inde- 
pendence, we see them maintaining a long and furious con- 
flict with England, and on the point of becoming masters of 
the seas. In the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuriee, they were at the head of the alliance, 
which first set bounds to the power of Louis XIV, and the 
ambassadours of this haughty monarch humbly sued for peace 
to the unaccredited deputies of the States General. And 
when concession after concession had been offered in vain, 
the French minister himself made a rapid journey to the 
Hague, and negotiated in person with the pensionary of 
Holland. A few words from the account which this min- 
ister has given of the negotiations of that period will 
serve to shew the important part, which Holland then 
acted. < The once humble republick of Holland,' says De 
Torcy, [Memoirs, vol. i. p. 214.] ' now performed the office 
of arbiter among the powers of Europe. She seemed pos- 
sessed of the right to dispose, at her pleasure, of their do- 
minions, to reserve for herself such as she thought convenient, 

and to distribute the rest according to her will ;' and again, 

[p. 255.] « The general opinio* then was, that peace could on- 
ly be had by the offices and intervention of the Dutch. They 
might be considered as the guardians of her temple ; the key 
was in their hands, and none could enter whom they did not 
introduce.' 

The causes of this rapid advancement are to be sought in 
the persevering character of the Dutch; that ' plain down- 
right sense to understand and do their business both publick 
and private,' of which they possess a larger share, than any 
other people ; their singular good fortune in having several 
successive princes of the House of Orange of eminent charac- 
ter and abilities, and lastly in that love of liberty, which has 
come down to them from their remotest ancestors. The 
history of the world affords no example of a contest so long 

■* The Dutch East India Company was established in 1602. That of 
the West Indies in 1621. 
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and so successfully maintained by subjects against their sov- 
ereign ; by a people just beginning their national existence 
against a monarch, who had lately received from the hands 
of his father a kingdom then in the plenitude of its gran- 
deur and power ; by men habitually peaceful, against those, 
who had been trained to arms in the school of a conqueror. 
"When we compare the resources of Philip with those of the 
republick, we are at a loss to know by what means it could 
have been saved from being instantly crushed. Nor were 
the, difficulties, which it encountered, in fact, few or easily 
overcome. « No state,' says Temple, < was ever born with 
stronger throes, or nursed up with harder fare, or inured 
to greater labours or dangers in the whole course of its youth.' 
Perhaps the love of freedom alone would not have triumphed 
over so severe a trial, had it not been seconded by religious 
zeal, and by that strong hatred of the Spanish name and 
character, which had been excited by the oppressions of 
Philip, and the insolence of his ministers. Of the cruelty of 
that gloomy bigot, some idea may be formed from the exult- 
ing exclamation of one of his apologists, « Iconomachi pas- 
sim et undique sine misericordia necantur. Replentur cruces 
cadaveribus, Germania exulibus.' [Burgundius, p. 346.] He 
had declared, that ' he would rather not be a king, than 
have hereticks for his subjects,' and he acted in the spirit of 
this declaration. Deaf to all remonstrances and entreaties, 
and even to the claims upon his gratitude- arising from ser- 
vices the most faithful and the most important, he suffered the 
Counts Egmont and Home to be sacrificed to the vindictive 
spirit of his minister. He violated, without scruple, the most 
solemn engagements. He persisted, against the fundamental 
laws, in introducing fourteen new bishops, and thus awaken- 
ed fears for the safety of privileges, which his subjects num- 
bered among their most valued possessions, and their most 
sacred rights. He sent Alva, whose ' council of blood' con- 
firmed all that had been feared, and whose statue, ' treading 
and insulting on the two estates,' enkindled feelings per- 
haps • still more difficult to appease.* We ought not then 
much to wonder, that the inhabitants of these provinces pre- 

• * Alva returned to Brussels with the triumph of a conqueror, and had 
a statue of himself cast from the cannon taken from Lewis of Nassau, 
treading and insulting on two smaller statues, representing the two es- 
tates, and this he erected at Antwerp in the citadel.' Temple's Observa- 
tions, 8cc. p. 16. 
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ferred any fate to that of being again subjects of Spain. 
If more be thought necessary to account for the spirit, which 
supported the Dutch in their struggle against the gigantick 
power of Philip, the reader may turn to De Thou's narrative 
of the eight months' siege and obstinate defence of Haarlem in 
1573. This siege is among the most remarkable in modern 
history. The melting of the ice having made the roads im- 
passable for carriers, recourse was had to an expedient 
known in ancient times. Doves were carried in cages to the 
neighbouring friendly towns, and were let fly, when it was 
wished to give intelligence to the besieged, with letters fas- 
tened to their wings, which they never failed to bear direct- 
ly to Haarlem, During the siege, there were 10,256 dis- 
charges of cannon. The besiegers lost several generals, and 
four thousand soldiers. The besieged were reduced by 
slaughter, sickness and famine, from four thousand to fifteen 
hundred. There were two grand assaults vigorously made 
and more vigorously repelled. Several naval battles were 
fought, particularly one on the 28th of May between the Prince 
of Orange's fleet, consisting of one hundred sail, and that 
commanded by the Count of Bossu of about sixty sail. The 
former was defeated and put to flight after a loss of twen- 
ty one sail. 

But the cruelty of the Spaniards after the surrender is what 
principally demands our attention. It is thus related by De 
Thou, who wrote within thirty years after the event. 

' After the surrender, the Duke of Alva came from Am- 
sterdam, and had hardly arrived, when he caused three hun- 
dred Flemings to be hanged. The next day, he beheaded 
Riperda, the commander, who from the first had opposed a 
surrender, and his second in command shared the same fate. 
Four days afterwards, he ordered the throats of three hundred 
common soldiers to be cut by the executioner, without the 
gates of the city. He suffered some days interval to elapse, 
that the horrour of the spectacle might be greater and make a 
deeper impression. Four days after this, he beheaded Bre- 
derod, Rosony and the Treasurer of the Briel, and after four 
days more, he imprisoned all who were suspected on account 
of religion, every one of whom, in one way or another, he soon 
found means to destroy.' [De Thou, Hist. Univ. torn. vi. 
p. 55.] And again— [p. 583.] < Some weeks after the sur- 
render, three hundred French, English and Flemings, who 
had been kept in prison f.om the time of the surrender, were 
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put to death by order of Frederick, the son of Alva. A few 
days before this, the principal inhabitants of Haarlem, and tite 
leaders of the Flemish troops, that had defended the place, 
were removed to Schooteh, where they were put to death on 
the 1 6th of that month.' 

An anecdote of this siege is related by the Abbe Raynal, 
in his very inaccurate history of the Stadtholders, which is al- 
so hinted at by Temple and by Strada, viz. that the women 
formed themselves into a company, and were about to sally 
out from the town, and assist in attacking the besiegers, had 
not the alarm, which the report of this intention produced 
among the Spaniards, caused them to offer terms of capitula- 
tion. The name even of the matron (Kennava) who propos- 
ed this spirited effort is handed down to posterity. But as 
the story is not related by De Thou, who wrote so near the 
time, and who seems to have collected every minute particu- 
lar of the siege, we conclude it to be a mistake, and to have 
been founded on another fact mentioned by him, viz. that, 
when reduced to despair, and perishing by famine, the ber 
sieged resolved, as one last effort, to attempt their escape from 
the city, by placing seven companies of harrpiebussiers in 
front, nine more in the rear, and the magistrates with the 
women and children in the centre, and thus marching out in 
the face of the enemy. While they were preparing for this, 
proposals for a capitulation were received. 

It is further to be remembered, that such of the inhabitants 
of the Southern provinces as were animated with the most re- 
solute hostility to Spain, sought refuge in those of the North, 
and thus was produced a concentration of force and of zeal, 
which contributed not a little to secure the independence of the 
latter. But, at the same time, this retreat of all the more 
violent and heated spirits, to the newly confederated states, 
served to introduce into their composition a more than ordina- 
ry share of the elements of political combustion. They had 
besides from the earliest times been accustomed to the consti- 
tution of the three estates, and under the government of the 
House of Burgundy, and afterwards of that of Austria, each 
province had tenaciously maintained its local privileges and 
rights. There was therefore a spirit of liberty, and a jea- 
lousy of oppression and wrong, which, combined with the 
cause just mentioned, could hardly fail to shoot up into parties 
and factions. The nature of the government encouraged this 
tendency. It was an aristocracy, or rather a gradation of 
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aristocracies, ascending from the government of each town 
and city up to the administration of the whole, and excluding 
the common people from any direct share of power. In no 
form of government are parties so sure to exist, and so vio- 
lent in their operations, as in those, which are a mixture of mo- 
narchy and aristocracy, without any popular branch, which, by 
its power of uniting with either, becomes a check upon both. 
In such a government there is a perpetual struggle between 
the two branches, each of which seeks to appropriate to itself 
the power, belonging to the other. The foreign dangers, to 
which the Dutch were exposed, could not save them from this 
effect of their form of civil polity. In the infancy of their na- 
tion two great parties appeared, which, from that time until 
their conquest by France, continued at intervals to produce 
the most violent agitations. The willing reception, which 
Holland gave to her republican invaders, should not be ascrib- 
ed solely to the French revolution, nor to the inroads of the 
new philosophy. Through the whole course of her history, 
this event had been preparing. It was perhaps accelerated by 
causes connected with the French revolution, but the efficient 
cause is to be found in the factions, which had long pre- 
vailed within herself. And here we must again quote Tem- 
ple, who, speaking of these factions, says, that * under the 
name of the Prince of Orange's and the Arminian party, they 
have ever made the weak side of this state, and whenever their 
period comes will prove the occasion of their fall.' 

Religious distinctions lay at the very foundation of these 
parties, and have contributed much to increase their bitterness 
and obstinacy. The Arminians were accused of favouring the 
Romish religion, and the restoration of the Spanish power, 
while their opponents, boasting themselves to be the advocates of 
the purer principles of the reformation, were by them charged 
with the design of establishing an absolute dominion in the 
House of Orange, and with refusing for that purpose all terms 
of peace with Spain. 

Olden Barnevelt is well known as the first leader of the 
Arminian or Antistadtholderian party. And when with his 
name we associate that of Grotius, it must be confessed, that 
an opposition has seldom had a parentage more respec- 
table. The execution of, the former on the scaffold, 
and the imprisonment and exile of the latter, must forever 
tarnish the otherwise illustrious name of Maurice, the son and 
successour of William I. But it is to be remembered, 

Vol. VII. No. 9,. 24 
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as some extenuation of these acts, that the father of this prince 
had perished by assassination at the moment when the States 
were about to establish in his person an hereditary limited 
sovereignty, and thus to place his family at that elevation, to 
which his successours, after so many revolutions and changes, 
have at last attained. 

Barnevelt and Maurice were at first friends. [Burnet, vol. 
i. p. 442.] The interest which the latter found in prolong- 
ing the war with Spain was the first cause of division between 
them. In the religious disputes, which soon after began, they 
placed themselves at the head of the rival parties, and their 
hatred of each other exceeded all bounds. Although the 
States General had no power over the provinces, the influence 
of Maurice was sufficient to induce them to erect a special 
tribunal for the trial of Barnevelt, Grotius, and other of his 
enemies. They were accused of * fomenting sedition and 
raising distractions in the country.' Barnevelt was condemn- 
ed and beheaded, exclaiming with his last breath, 'My God, 
what will become of mankind.' We are told by Burnet, 
« that every one of the judges had a great gold medal given 
them, in the reverse of which the Synod of Dort was repre- 
sented, which was called by the same authority.' 

The death of Barnevelt, and the energetick character of 
Maurice and his immediate successour, seem to have suspended 
for a time the operations of this party. But in the middle of 
the seventeenth century it again appeared under circumstances 
of splendour and power, such as it had not before known. De 
Witt was then at its head, a man than whom none perhaps 
ever better deserved the title of great. During nineteen 
years, in the minority of William, afterwards king of Eng- 
land, this extraordinary statesman wielded, with absolute sway 
and with distinguished ability, the affairs of the United Pro- 
vinces. In the greater part of his administration he Bad 
to support a naval war with £Bgland, in which he display- 
ed the wonderful force of his genius, and his accurate 
knowledge of the resources of his country, of which he is 
said to have always carried tables in his pocket, so that 
at one view, he could tell of what it was capable. Resolved 
to retrieve the losses, which the Dutch had sustained at sea, he 
went himself on board the fleet, astonished De Ruyter by the 
rapidity with which he acquired a knowledge of maritime af- 
fairs? and in 1666 he gained a signal victory over the Eng- 
lish fleet, after an engagement of two days. [Burnet, vol. i. 
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p. 310 — 321.] In his manners and deportment he preserved 
all the simplicity and plainness of a private citizen, while he 
exercised all the authority of the chief office in the common- 
wealth. No one understood, so well as he, the political inter- 
ests of Europe ; no one was so able to struggle with difficulty, 
or to foresee the coming storm. In his prudence and sagaci- 
ty his country might at all times safely have reposed its trust. 
But in the character of his party there was one feature, 
which he, in common with others, partook, and of which it is 
necessary to take some notice. 

The constitution adopted by the seven provinces was that of 
a number of allied states, each retaining its sovereignty en- 
tire, while together they formed one political body, and sub- 
mitted their common interests to the management of the same 
councils. The power of the Stadt-holder was limited. To pre- 
serve the shadow of executive authority, it was necessary for 
him, by direct or indirect means, to acquire and maintain a 
strong influence in the senates of the several towns. The 
states could decide nothing in their ordinary affairs without 
the consent of a majority of the towns, and when the question 
related to peace or war, foreign alliances, or the privileges of 
the respective provinces, an unanimous assent was required. 
In all cases the deputies were obliged to consult their constitu- 
ents, and to derive from them an express authority for their 
vote. A state thus constituted held out a perpetual invitation 
to foreign intrigue. It was easy for some ambitious neigh- 
bour, by affording protection to some one of its domestick fac- 
tions, to acquire a dangerous influence in its concerns. The 
Arminian party was consequently the French party. A con- 
nexion and correspondence was kept up with little intermis- 
sion, almost from the beginning of the national existence of 
the Dutch, between the French ministers and the principal 
enemies of the House of Orange. Here was the fatal errour 
of De Witt. By augmenting the separate jurisdiction of the 
towns, he increased his own popularity, and the power of his 
party ; but he weakened the union of the Provinces. Had he, 
instead of relying on that party and on the influence of 
France, given greater energy to the general government, by 
reviving the authority of the council of state — which, according 
to Burnet, [vol. i. p. 445.] « during his ministry,, had sunk so 
low, that it was considered only as one of the forms of the 
government,' — his power would have rested on a more solid 
basis. As it was, his credit fell with that of the French ; and 
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the impolitick invasion of Holland by Louis, in 1672, 
occasioned the overthrow of De Witt and his friends. The 
Prince of Orange, better known to us in English history, as 
"William III. then regained the power and authority, which 
his ancestors had enjoyed. De Witt, we hardly need to add, 
was soon after with bis brother beaten to death by the Mu- 
riate populace. 

It is much to the honour of this statesman, that notwith- 
standing ' his hereditary hatred of the House of Orange,' 
[Burnet, vol. i. p. 309.] and the maxim of his party, « that the 
making of a Stadt-holder was the giving up of their liberty,' 
he yet was careful to give the young Prince of Orange a good 
education, and to infuse into his mind many excellent max- 
ims of government ;— for he foresaw, that his perpetual edict 
of exclusion might not always keep this Prince from the 
exercise of power. 

In the reign of William III. we hear little of the Arminian 
party. Heinsius, his confidant and minister, who had the 
supreme direction of affairs in Holland, had not forgotten, that 
while exercising the sacred office of ambassador, he had been 
threatened with the bastile by Louvois, the French minis- 
ter. It was the first .object of his policy to reduce and wea- 
ken France. . To this end, he co-operated with Eugene and 
Marlborough in managing the affairs of the triple alliance, 
and the negotiation for the succession of Spain. De Torcy 
has thus portrayed him. 

' He had a consummate knowledge of affairs derived from 
long experience ; intimately connected with Prince Eugene, 
and the Duke of Marlborough, they together formed their 
plans, and fixed on the time for their execution | the method 
and the means were directed by them ; they were indeed the 
soul of the league ; but the Pensionary was not accused of 
loving the importance, which the war gave him, so well as to 
wish to prolong it, nor indeed of any views of personal in- 
terest. His exteriour was. simple. There was no display in 
his house j his attendants, consisting only of a secretary, a 
coachman, a man-servant and a maid-servant, were far from 
denoting the rank of a prime minister. H;s approacli was 
cold, but in his manners there was nothing rude. His con- 
versation was polished. In dispute he seldom grew 
warm.' vol. ii. p. 3. 

Upon the death of William III. in 1702, the Arminian 
party had influence enough to prevent the revival of the dig- 
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nity of Stadt-holder, and the office remained vacant until the 
year 1 748, when another French invasion restored it, and in- 
duced the States to make it hereditary in the family of Orange. 
From this time, there is nothing in the history of this party, 
deserving of particular notice, until it was brought again in- 
to activity by the American war. We shall now see it pro- 
ducing results more immediately relative to our present pur- 
pose, and shall enter upon that period of Dutch history, the 
conclusion of which is the subject of Mr. Van der Falni's es- 
say. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the colonies of England, 
contending for independence, should have received important 
aid from a people, who only two centuries before had been as- 
sisted by that kingdom in throwing off the yoke of Spain. 
The conduct of the Prince of Orange at this period was the 
first ground of complaint, of which the opposingparty avail- 
ed itself, for exciting jealousy and distrust of his government. 
We will not spend time in detailing events so recent, as those 
which followed from the close of the American Revolution, 
to the open defiance of the Stadt-holder's power by the princi- 
pal Dutch provinces. Holland, especially the city of Amster- 
dam, was the most bold and determined in hostility. In 1785 
the states of that province passed a decree suspending the 
Prince from his government of the Hague. Shortly after, 
they declared him divested of all his functions, as captain 
general within that province, and released the army from 
their military oaths. One act of violence fallowed another, 
till the whole country exhibited a scene, which Rome, in her 
most turbulent and factions days, could hardly be said to have 
equalled. Imprisonment, and even death, were decreed as 
the penalty of wearing the orange coloured badge. In Utrecht, 
an order was made, that no two persons should stop in the 
streets to confer. Riots, attended with the loss of lives, oc- 
curred almost daily. All law and order seemed at an end, 
and in the general anarchy, the passions of the rival parties 
broke loose, and raged, with uncontrolled violence. 

It was not now a contest among a few nobles or grandees 
for the division of power; the people had discovered the se- 
cret of their strength, and were resolved no longer to be ex- 
cluded from all share in the government of their country. 
In Rotterdam on the 23d of April, 1787, and in Amsterdam 
on the same day, the armed burghers surrounded the senate 
house, and compelled the senate to depdse several of its mem- 
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bers. Utrecht had long before established its college of tri- 
bunes, and many other towns adopted plans of government 
more or less democratick. Every thing seemed tending to a 
revolution, that should totally change the moral and political 
state of the country. 

In spite of the strict neutrality observed by the States Gen- 
eral, and their efforts to maintain the publick peace, the par- 
ties at last on the 9th of May,' 1787, came to open violence. 
The Provincial States of Utrecht thought it necessary to oc- 
cupy with a military force two important posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chief city of their province ; but their troops 
were dislodged by the citizens. On the 28th of the same month, 
a scene of uproar and pillage took place at Amsterdam, which 
continued for two days in succession, with such violence, that 
the houses of the Stadt-holder's party were attacked and 
plundered by the populace. Such was the* serious aspect of 
affairs in Holland in the summer of 1787. 

But the arrest of the Princess of Orange at Schoenhoven, 
on the 28th of June, stimulated the king of Prussia to send 
immediate assistance to the Prince Stadt-holder. He ac- 
cordingly, after demanding satisfaction for this insult to his 
relative, raised a force of 14,000 men, the command of which 
he entrusted to the Duke of Brunswick. This General en- 
tered Holland in September. Gorcum surrendered to him on 
the 17th of that month. On the 18th a revolution took place 
at the Hague. The Orange ribbons were immediately dis- 
played, and the Prince was invited to return. Amsterdam 
alone held out, trusting in its supposed impregnable position. 
But a succession of prudent measures on the part of the 
Duke of Brunswick compelled the surrender of that city on 
the 10th of October, and thus tranquillity was restored. In 
the beginning of these discontents Van Berkel had been the 
leader of the republican party. His talents and influence 
qualified him to be the successour of Barneveltand De Witt ; 
and, perhaps, had he continued to direct the operations of the 
party, the government of the Stadt-holder would then have 
been overthrown. He accepted the appointment of minister to 
the United States, and thus deprived his friends of a co-op- 
eration, the value of which may be understood from the fact, 
that the Princess of Orange made it one of her demands, 
that he should be deprived of the office of Pensionary of Am- 
sterdam. 
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During these agitations, the ancient connexion between the 
Anti-Orange party and France was not forgotten. The re- 
publicans looked to France for aid and encouragement. 
When Holland, in consequence of the preference of the Or- 
ange cause by the regular army, was left without soldiers, 
French officers and soldiers, disguised as common travellers, 
made their way, in small parties, into the country. The ap- 
pointment of the Marshal de MaiUeboisin 1786 to command 
the forces of the United Provinces was at once a proof 
of the influence of Finance, and a measure well calculated to 
extend it. 

We have given this rapid sketch of the rise of parties in 
Holland, not because we hoped to convey any new informa- 
tion, but because it seemed to us desirable to bring the whole 
into one view, and to connect the past history of that country 
with that of the period, to which the book we are reviewing 
immediately relates. We shall not detain the reader with an 
account of the short-lived insurrection in the Austrian Neth- 
erlands, which began in October, 1789, and ended in June, 
1791, soon after the accession of Leopold to the empire. The 
French revolutionary principles had infected great numbers 
in those provinces before peace was restored. Perhaps the 
want of concert in the leaders of the insurrection may have 
been caused by a part of them only having embraced the new 
doctrines. But, whatever may have been the cause, they 
were unable to govern themselves, and after decreeing them- 
selves sovereign, assuming the title of < High and Mighty 
States,' and pronouncing Joseph to have forfeited the govern- 
ment, they, at last, submitted to his successour, and permitted 
his inauguration at Brussels, as Duke of Brabant. 

From this outline it is, we suppose, sufficiently evident, 
that both in the United Provinces, and in Belgium, there was 
a numerous party, prepared to enter into all the views of 
the French reformers, and to accept their proffered fraternity. 
In Holland, this party had kept pace, in its growth, with the 
state itself. It had boasted, at intervals, of the most distin- 
guished statesmen, as its leaders. It had . always been pow- 
erful in talents and wealth ; and though sometimes it seemed 
to slumber, yet it was only to awake with new energy. At 
the breaking out of the French revolution, there still remained 
much of the heat of that quarrel, which the Prussian arms had 
silenced, but could not entirely subdue. The new doctrines 
of liberty and equality were wonderfully well adapted to 
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unite with, and to Increase this fervour. The opposers of the 
House of Orange became, almost of course, disciples of the 
Jacobin Club. They were not backward in forming patrio- 
tick associations for propagating the truths, which had so re- 
cently been rescued from the darkness of prejudice and er- 
rour. They were impatient to enter on the experiment of a 
system, which appeared so perfect in theory, and promised 
so much happiness and security. 

The events, which followed, from the defeat of the allies 
by Pichegru in 1795, and the consequent flight of the Prince 
of Orange, to the coronation of Louis Napoleon as King of 
Holland in 1806, need not be detailed. It would be neither use- 
ful nor entertaining to describe particularly the different 
forms of government, which, under one pretence or another, 
were imposed upon this cheated country. We shall merely 
notice those, which immediately preceded the annexation of 
Holland to France. 

In his annual expose, 26 December, 1804, Champagny 
thus expressed himself. 

< Batavia still groans under an oligarchical government, 
without union in its views, without patriotism, and with- 
out vigour. Her colonies have been, a second time, sold 
and delivered up to England without firing a gun ; but this 
nation has energy, morals and economy ; U wants only a firm, 
patriotick and enlightened government.' 

The fulfilment of this omen was not long delayed. In the 
very next mGnth appeared the new constitution, establishing 
a legislative assembly with the title of * High Mightinesses,* 
and a sort of executive magistrate, called the Grand Pension- 
ary. The first and only incumbent in this office was Schim- 
melpenninck. We gladly turn aside from the speech made, 
on his accession to office, by this wretched tool of a tyrant's 
ambition, to extract a part of the independent "opinion pro- 
nounced in the Legislative Assembly by Van Wyngaarden, in 
January 1805, upon a demand of the executive directory for 
a further contribution, accompanied with a threat of military 
compulsion. 

* Whatever measures of coercion may be used, whatever de- 
testable and unlawful means may be employed, to persecute those, 
who should contribute, the petty or secret war against the finan- 
ces increases in the same proportion as the pressure ; the people 
can no longer endure it ; they begin to feel, after having but too 
long performed their duty to their country with their purses, that 
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the first duties of a husband and a father call on them to be 
careful, and make them swear to resist new extortions, and the 
dangers impending over their heads. I have long thought this 
operation must stop, as it was only kept on foot in the hope and 
expectation of uncertain events. I have seen, during and since 
last summer, how obstinately and without the least concession, the 
state directory, notwithstanding this assembly endeavoured to pre- 
serve unanimity with them, thought proper to try to intimidate it 
by the most improper and preposterous menace*. 

' One of the strongest marks of the oppression and misery, to 
which the nation is reduced, especially by the contributions, is that 
we do not, as formerly, hear one complaining voice, but that the 
public energy is deadened and palsied by the fear of foreign force ; 
and the artifice, with which we are constantly. threatened, is most 
evident. Every body sighs in secret, and many as privately as 
possible begin to provide for their own safety ; whilst some per- 
sons, who would otherwise have been as boisterous as ever, have 
been quieted by contracts : and opportunities have been afforded 
to others of speculating to advantage.' 

This bold protest, while it shews the oppressed state of the 
country, affords a consoling proof, that the spirit of the na- 
tion was not altogether extinct. 

In little more than a year, it was found, that « the periodi- 
cal election of chief magistrates was a source of dissension' — 
<that an hereditary government only could guarantee the un- 
disturbed possession of all that was dear to the people of Hol- 
land' — and ' that France was essentially interested in the hap- 
piness of the Dutch people, the prosperity of the state and 
the stability of its institutions.' Accordingly, by a treaty 
made on the 24th of May, 1806, « His Majesty, upon the form- 
al request made by their High Mightinesses, that Prince Louis 
Napoleon be crowned hereditary King, &c. yields to their 
wishes, and authorizes Prince Louis to accept the crown of 
Holland.' On the 5th of June, the President of the deputa- 
tion, in a formal speech, sues, in his country's name, for the 
happiness, ' of having its destiny forever closely united with 
that of the boundless and immortal empire of the greatest of 
monarchs.' Napoleon's reply is beyond measure insolent. — 
' I comply,' he says, « with the prayer of their High Mighti- 
nesses. I proclaim Louis King of Holland. Reign, Prince, 
over this people. Their fathers acquired their independence 
only by the constant assistance of France. Afterwards, Hol- 
land became the ally of England ; she was conquered : aeain 

Vol. VII. No. 2. 25 5 
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she was indebted to France for her existence. Let her then 
owe to you Kings, who shall protect her liberties, her laws, 
and her religion. But never cease to be a Frenchman.'* 
* Cherish in your new subjects sentiments of union and of love 
for France.' 

Thus charged and instructed, Louis entered upon his gov- 
ernment, and poor Schimmelpenninck, complaining of dim- 
ness of sight, resigned his shadow of office. The monarch 
was received by his subjects in a manner, that promised him 
little joy in his future reign over them. 'No applause or ap- 
probation was expressed, or could be procured. The very 
lowest of the people refused the bribes, that were tendered to 
them. An attempt was made in vain to hire the turf-car- 
riers at the Hague to take the horses from the new king's 
carriage, and draw him into the town. Out of a body of 
eight hundred men, each of whom was offered four ducats 
for his trouble, not one could be found to accept the wages of 
servility.' [Chad.] 

Louis, however, seems to have been desirous of conciliating 
the good will of his people. Disregarding his brother's in- 
junctions, he almost ' ceased to be a Frenchman.' He early 
declared his resolution, never to allow of the conscription, or 
abolition of the publick debt, in his dominions. To this re- 
solution he adhered, and the consequence was his abdication 
in 1810. Soon after this, Holland was annexed to the French 
empire, received its governour, its prefects, its douaniers, 
and whatever other instruments belong to a military ty- 
ranny ; and the conscription, and the continental system, 
were enforced in all their rigour. The revival of the Neth- 
erlands from this state of political degradation is the theme, 
which Mr. Van der Palm has attempted to celebrate in a 
work combining the graces of rhetorick with the truth of his- 
tory. He compares his country, in her depression, to the 
human body .reduced by the rapid wasting of disease, to a 
state of apparent death. The grave is ready to receive the 
outstretched lifeless form ; — 

« But one spark of life yet glows in concealment On a sudden 
freed from obstruction by the restoring power of nature, it re- 
kindles and burns afresh ; a new warmth darts through the veins ; 
the bloom returns to the countenance, and strength and activity 

• • Mais ne cessez jamais d'etre Frangais.* 
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to the limbs ; in a few moments, all that was deathly has vanish- 
ed, and the wasted victim of the grave appears to our astonished 
view in all the pride of youth, and health and beauty.' 

The Russian campaign was the first step of Buonaparte in 
his declining course. 

« The Conqueror of Europe,' says Van der Palm, ' returned to 
his capital a fugitive, hardly recognized at the gates of his own 
palace. Yet, though reduced in power, his pride was not hum- 
bled. His ambition found resources, where others found despair. 
Men started up at his command. In the fields of Lutzen and Baut- 
zen his fortune seemed for the moment to revive. But he was 
weakened even by his victories ; and under the walls of Leipsic, 
the gigantick power of France was crushed, and the fate of her 
leader decided.' 

The effects of this battle were great and instantaneous. 
Germany was at once enabled to resume her liberty, for not 
a French soldier was to be found on her side of the Rhine. It 
was not so in the Netherlands. Many and powerful reasons con- 
curred to induce those, who looked impatiently for an oppor- 
tunity to assert the freedom of that country, to defer awhile 
any open insurrection, and to wait a more favourable moment 
for the accomplishment of their hopes. The French function- 
aries still exercised the authority of their offices, and though 
not possessed of sufficient force to oppose a victorious army, 
yet they were strong enough to hold in subjection a power- 
less and subdued province. As the communication was still 
open, new supplies of men might easily be sent from France. 
All arms were carefully secured from the inhabitants in pla- 
ces, to which they had no means of access ; and all associa- 
tions of families and kindred, from which dangerous combi- 
nations might be feared, were carefully suppressed. The 
people of Holland remembered the tragedies of Hamburgh, 
and they dreaded the repetition of them at Amsterdam, if, by 
a vigorous opposition, they should induce Davoust to join the 
French army in the Netherlands. 

But, though for these and other reasons, the principal men 
in Holland were disposed to submit a little longer to oppres- 
sion, they were not, in the mean time, idle. From the time 
of the publication of the celebrated 29th bulletin, all ranks of 
men in the Netherlands seem to have conceived the hope of 
emancipation. 
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* The diminished dread of French power began to appear in the 
refusal of young men, on whom the lot of conscription tell, to sub- 
mit to this odious exaction. They resisted the force, that was em- 
ployed to drag them from their homes, and even provoke-1 the 
cruelty of their oppressors, that they might render the French ty- 
ranny more intolerable to their countrymen. Grave and consid- 
erate men, in the mean while, began to talk of what should be 
done, when the moment of deliverance should arrive, and to pre- 
pare the means of controlling the publick enthusiasm, and direct- 
ing it to the wished-for result.' 

They even settled the outlines of the constitution, which 
Was afterwards adopted. 

While they were thus busied in secret, and by slow and 
cautious steps, placing themselves in a situation to make the 
most of circumstances, the battle of Leipsic gave a new 
spring to their hopes, and seemed to require and to justify mea- 
sures founded on the possibility of a speedy occasion to act. 
To secure an adequate co-operation, whenever they should 
think it expedient to give the signal for a rising, was the 
point of most importance. The plan adopted by the confed- 
erates for this purpose is too ingenious to be passed over 
without notice. It is related, not by Van der Palm, but in 
the accurate and authentick narrative of Chad. 

Each individual selected from among his most tried friends 
four persons, to whom, without making them known to each 
other, he communicated the wishes of the confederates, and 
engaged them ' to be ready, whenever called upon by him, 
and implicitly to obey his commands.' Each of these, in the 
same manner, selected four others, who made a similar en- 
gagement. No one was made acquainted with any thing 
more than the final object of the plot, nor did any one know 
the name of any person engaged in it, besides his immediate 
selector. Every man was verbally instructed, in case of tu- 
mult, ' to repair immediately to the spot, mingle with the 
crowd, and there wait the orders of their chief.' Thus were 
four hundred persons associated in a common design, without 
any one's knowing, or being able to reveal, the name of more 
than one person concerned in the plot. 

The alarm of the French functionaries, caused by the bat- 
tle of Leipsic, hastened the crisis, which the confederates 
would have deferred. In November, 1813, the Russians, un- 
der Wintzingerode, bad advanced to Bremen, the Prussians 
under Bulow to Munster, and a vanguard of Cossacks had 
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cleared East Friczland of the French. Although as yet Hol- 
land had been entered only by scattered parties, which were 
ordered to retreat at the first appearance of a regular force, 
yet great uneasiness existed among the French. The suddert 
passage of the Cossacks over the Issel at Campen, and their 
capture of Zwol, greatly increased that uneasiness. Gen- 
eral Molitor, who commanded in chief in Holland and Utrecht, 
resolved to retire from Amsterdam, his head quarters, where 
he had sixteen hundred infantry, all effective men, besides 
cavalry and douaniers, and to concentrate his force in the city 
of Utrecht. Accordingly, on the 14th of November, in the 
evening, all the French troops left Amsterdam, and were 
transported in boats to Utrecht. The General followed in 
the night. The next morning, the inhabitants gave loose at 
once to their joy and their resentment, and a scene commenc- 
ed, of which Mr. Van der Palm has given a lively descrip- 
tion. We shall endeavour to translate it, though conscious- 
that we come short of the animation of the original. 

'In Amsterdam every thing lives by commerce. From the ricli 
merchant, who counts his profits by thousands, to the half naked 
Jew, bending under the weight of his burthen, all receive from 
commerce either great wealth, abundance, competency or their 
daily support. It is a rich, and copious stream, choked sometimes 
and sometimes exhausted,but of which the branches, that are near- 
est the source, will often continue to flow, when the main channel 
has been long dried up. Napoleon pretended to make war on 
England for the liberty of commerce ; and by that war commerce 
was shackled, deprived of its resources, and utterly destroyed. It 
was thus, that anciently, in hot distempers, the patient was repeat- 
edly bled, till at the moment, when his cure was supposed to 
be complete, he died of mere exhaustion. Infatuated man ! how 
empty his boast of superiour wisdom ! Could the ridicule of man- 
kind reach him in the island of his exile, it would be the only pun- 
ishment, he can suffer on earth, 

' Let the reader imagine the misery of thousands, once enjoying 
the necessaries and even the luxuries of life, now, after spending 
the last farthing of their little store, reduced to want and beggary ; 
he will then have some conception of the effects of French oppres- 
sion. Was there still, here and there, something to be gained, the 
accursed grasp of a douanier was ready to seize it. Seizures and 
confiscations were the carrion, on which these vultures fed. The 
most costly merchandize, in possessing which they might well have 
esteemed themselves happy, was burnt. Is it to be wondered at. 
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then, that this impoverished and suffering people, the moment they 
learned that the city was delivered from the French, were roused 
into action, and thronged together, and made the streets and ca- 
nals ring with wild shouts, with tumultuous songs, and the reite- 
rated cry, which they had so long been compelled to suppress, as 
a cry of rebellion ? In a moment, the beloved orange appeared. 
All that could, adorned themselves with it. No resistance was 
made, for the agents of the police were afraid to leave their lurk- 
ing places. 

' Meanwhile, evening came, and every thing wore the semblance 
of rebellion. The populace, without a head, became frantick and 
ungovernable. Wherever French eagles or escutcheons were 
seen, they were torn down, and trampled under foot. But this 
was not enough to appease their rage. They required a. feu dejoie 
of liberty and of vengeance to be kindled ; for with the rabble all 
is gained, the moment they are freed from restraint. They began, 
therefore, to burn the houses of the douaniers along the whole 
buitenkant, [street next to the water.] The flames, gleaming 
across the water, filled the inhabitants of the opposite shore with 
the most serious apprehensions for the fate of Amsterdam. 

' At last, the militia assembled for the protection of the city. 
One of their leaders was Anthony Rheinhard Falck, upon whom 
the French had conferred the office of captain, little suspecting 
the use, he would make of it. He was the soul of every thing. 
Aided by his fellow officers, with Col. Van Brienen at their head, 
he performed the most important services in the progress of the 
revolution. The conduct of the militia upon this occasion shews 
the spirit of the country. They did not check the rising, nor in- 
terfere to prevent the burning of the French custom-houses, pre- 
tending that they were without ball cartridges. But when the 
Dutch offices, or the ware-houses and manufactories, filled with 
the property of the government, were attacked, they knew how to 
enforce respect, and to prevent plundering and destruction. Thus 
they preserved whatever was of use to the country. 

'The Governour (Le Brun) was alarmed, and sent for two of 
the most eminent lawyers, Van Hall and Waalraven, to consult 
with them as to what Was best to be done. They advised him to 
depart without delay, and with this advice he was well inclined to 
comply. They contrived the means of his safe retreat, and the 
terrified old man asked of them no more. This, at least, may be 
said in his favour, that he never willingly aggravated the yoke of 
the Netherlands, and that he did all the good in his power. He 
retired on the 16th of November without insult or opposition, and 
was soon followed by the Prefect of Amsterdam, and the Director 
of Police.* 
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On the following day, the uproar continued with such in- 
creased violence, that the necessity of immediately organiz- 
ing a temporary government became evident. This work could 
only be accomplished by the militia, then the sole guardians 
of the publick safety. Twenty four citizens, most distinguish- 
ed for their rank and patriotism, without regard to religious 
or political distinctions, were assembled in the Senate House, 
and when seated, they were addressed by Capt. Falck, as 
follows ; — 

' I need not describe to you the condition of our city. A- 
bandoned by its French rulers (God grant they may nev- 
er return !) all restraint of authority is taken away. 
The wild tumult out of doors, those flames which mount to 
the skies, declare, more forcibly than I can, the universal dis- 
tress. As yet, the fury of the multitude may be restrained ; 
but soon it will become confident in its strength, and bid de- 
fiance to danger. Then the day, which should be the first of 
our happiness, will be but the beginning of new misery. 
Balls and bayonets may disperse the people — but let us keep 
our balls and bayonets for others, than our countrymen. Re- 
member too, that to disperse is not to appease. It is by au- 
thority only they can be subdued, peace restored, and that 
blood spared, which ought to be so dear to us. As long as 
this people consents to be governed by the French, whom the 
curse of God pursues, so long will this confusion last. Nay, 
it will grow greater and more terrible, and every thing 
will become its prey. But once place a patriotick admin- 
istration at the head of the city ; let those names be proclaim- 
ed, at which ancient authority and confidence will revive, 
Van der Hoop, Van Bortzelaur, Elias, and others ; these 
sounds alone will inspire respect, and open the way for hap- 
pier times. Then hope will return, and with it tranquillity. 
Lawless rage will yield to gentler emotions, and thousands 
of hands, now threatening us with conflagration and ruin, 
will arm themselves in the cause of freedom. Accept then 
the government of Amsterdam. Do you ask by what authori- 
ty we offer it to you ? We could offer it in the name of the 
French administration itself. Elias and Van Brienen can 
testify to this. But you would not, that it should flow from 
such a source. All that have property or honour to lose, call 
on you to protect them from violence. Your country, just 
starting from her ashes, calls on you to save her. You will 
not be deaf to that voice — you cannot.' 
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The new administration of Amsterdam thought proper 
to confine themselves to the maintenance of order, without as 
yet openly declaring independence of the French. « This,' 
says Van der Palm, ' was reserved for the generous patriots 
of the Hague, whose sagacious forecast perceived the neces- 
sity of seizing the present moment for the speedy, decisive 
and complete restoration of the Netherlands.' They resolv- 
ed on two things as absolutely necessary. 1. To proclaim 
the Prince of Orange as chief of the Netherlands. 2. To 
annihilate all distinctions of faction and party. At the head 
of these men were Van Hogendorf and Van Stirum. On the 
17th November, the latter appeared in the streets of the Hague 
with the Orange badge, and proceeding to the house of Sli- 
cher, formerly burgo-master, proposed to him to assume the 
government of the city in conjunction with his former col- 
leagues. The aged magistrate, though pleased with the bold- 
ness of the design, declined to comply, because he had entered 
into some engagement with the French for a convention to 
preserve the peace of the city. Van Stirum too was invited 
to take part in this convention, but he prudently refused, « and 
thus contributed to defeat the last attempt of the French to 
retain their power in the city.' At the same time with Van 
Stirum, the sons of Van Hogendorf displayed their Orange 
ribbons in every part of the city. ' The effect was great and 
instantaneous. This favourite badge, almost in the same 
moment, appeared upon every breast and waved before every 
door and window. The whole population was in the street. 
The air rung with shouts, and the universal joy was demon- 
strated in every possible form. Even the prefect of the 
Hague, it is said, could hardly resist the emotion, and de- 
claring his astonishment at what he saw, he speedily left the 
city.' The French military commander, Bouvier des Eclats, 
retired with his men and arms to Binnenhof. 

Van Stirum, on returning to the house of Van Hogendorf, 
met there his associates, who unanimously requested him to 
assume the government of the Hague. His first act was to 
cause a proclamation to be read and posted in all parts of 
the city, in which he spoke of the coming of the Prince of 
Orange, as already decided, and threatened with severe 
punishment all. who should attempt to disturb the publick order. 

To give to his administration the greater weight and au- 
thority, Van Stirum attempted to associate with him some of 
those, who had been in office before the French Revolution. 
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But two meetings called for this purpose were dissolved 
without success, these respectable individuals being unwilling, 
in the present situation of things, to take on themselves a 
trust of so much difficulty and danger. It is also probable, 
that their deliberations were in no small degree influenced by 
a letter of De Stassart, the late Prefect, which in the name of 
the Emperor, threatened with severest vengeance all who 
persisted in rebellion, and offered pardon and oblivion to all, 
who would immediately return to their obedience. But what- 
ever might have been the cause, it is thought by Van der 
Palm to have been a fortunate event, as the existence of such 
an administration might have obstructed the immediate re- 
sumption of power by the Prince of Orange, on his return. 

This refusal of the « ancient regents' to take any share in 
the government was however for the time embarrassing to 
Van Stirum. It was resolved that Van Hogendorf should 
assume the government in conjunction with Van der Duisn 
Van Maasdam, in the name of the Prince of Orange, and 
that Van Stirum should be commander in chief of the army. 
On the 19th of November, Jacob Fagel and Henrick de Per- 
poncher, two gentlemen possessing the confidence of the 
Prince, were despatched to London to solicit his immediate 
return, and at the same time, lest he should not be in Eng- 
land, other messengers were sent to the head quarters of the 
allies, and to other places in Germany. About the same time 
Van der Hoeven was sent to represent to the allies the situa- 
tion of things in Holland, and to urge their speedy advance. 

Thus far had these patriots proceeded, as it usually hap- 
pens on such occasions, rather driven on by the publick enthu- 
siasm, and yielding to the necessity of the times, than coolly 
reflecting on the means of success, and measuring their forces 
with the greatness of their attempt. But an interval of aw- 
ful suspense was to succeed. The whole force, which the con- 
federates could command, was divided into two bodies, call- 
ed armies. The army of Utrecht, commanded by General 
de Jonge, consisted of three hundred infantry, thirty two 
\ olunteer cavalry, and two eight pounders. That of Gorcum, 
commanded by Van Landas, was composed of two hundred 
and fifty of the Hague Orange guard, thirty Prussians, 
three hundred volunteers, forty volunteer cavalry, and two 
eight pounders. The French under Molitor, were in con- 
siderable force at Utrecht and Gorcum, and had they advanc- 
ed upon the confederates in their unprepared state, without 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 26 
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ammunition, and almost without arms, and as yet hardly re- 
covered from the amazement of so sudden a change, there is 
reason to believe, that, with whatever zeal the Dutch might 
have defended themselves, they would have been compelled 
again to acknowledge the master, from whom they had revolted. 
But fortunately the French were not aware of the weakness 
of their enemy. The detection of a spy in the city enabled 
the confederates, by keeping up the correspondence, to con- 
vey such impressions of their force, as they thought proper. 
The French were besides intimidated by the confidence, which 
seemed to inspire all ranks of the Dutch ; and thus their mili- 
tary operations were confined to the recapture of Woerden, 
where they were accused of the most wanton cruelty towards 
the inhabitants. 

The wind, every change of which the Dutch anxiously 
watched, continued for a long time adverse to their hopes. In 
the mean while the affair of Woerden spread a general con- 
sternation. They would perhaps have abandoned the cause 
in despair, had not some occurrences of a more pleasant na- 
ture enlivened this critical week. Amsterdam at last, on the 
23d of November, declared for the Prince. At the same time 
a small party of Cossacks arrived at the gates of that city. 
Bulow consented to march to the assistance of the Hollanders, 
and at the solicitation of Van der Hoeven, Prince Narischkin 
and Benkendorf agreed to advance with their forces. General 
Molitor was thus obliged to quit Utrecht, and Amsterdam 
was relieved from the fear, which his neighbourhood had con- 
stantly kept alive. A letter was received by Van Hogendorf 
from the Prince, and immediately made publick, announcing 
the preparations of the English to afford them assistance, and 
his intention in a few days to embark for his native country. 
His passage however was retarded by contrary winds, and it 
was not till the 30th of November, that his arrival at Schoe- 
veningen put an end to the general anxiety. He was received 
with hearty congratulations, and proceeded without delay to 
the Hague, where his arrival awakened the most enthusias- 
tick joy. The day of his entrance into that city was signal- 
ized by the capture of Arnheim by Bulow. On the 2d of De- 
cember the Prince entered Amsterdam, the ancient capital, 
where he was proclaimed Sovereign Prince of the Nether- 
lands. 

The outlines of the constitution, which was adopted On the 
29th of March following, had been agreed upon as early as 
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the close of the year 1812, at meetings, privately had 
for this purpose by some of the principal inhabitants of 
the Hague. Its most remarkable feature is the change, intro- 
duced in the executive branch of the government. The name 
of republicans, hitherto so cherished by the Dutch, was vol- 
untarily abandoned, and the style and authority of a limited 
monarch were, without his solicitation, conferred upon 
the Prince. Nor was the change merely in name. His pow- 
ers, as Prince Sovereign, were much greater, than those, 
which were attached to the modest dignity of Stadt-holder. 
The main object seems to have been, to make the executive 
magistrate more independent of the States General, which, at 
the same time, by giving to the resident burghers a voice in the 
formation of the electoral colleges, the States, both General 
and Provincial, are rendered more popular in their origin. 
On the other hand, the deputies are no longer governed in 
their votes by the instructions of their constituents, and ques- 
tions are decided by the majority of voices. 

The act of the Vienna Congress has added still farther to 
the rank and powers of the House of Orange, and in forming 
the kingdom of the Netherlands has again comprehended un- 
der one government the provinces, which had been separated 
since the time of Philip. Besides these, the King of the 
Netherlands is also invested with the Duchy of Luxembourg, 
and thus his dominions extend over the whole of that tract of 
country, which has been the seat of more wars, and contains 
more fortified places than any other of the same size upon the 
globe. Thuanus, who says, that, when he wrote, the civil 
war had been raging in the Provinces of the Low Countries 
thirty three years, declares, ' that the country then contained 
208 walled cities, 150 large towns, and 6300 parishes, within 
a circuit of 304 miles.' What would Louis XIV. have said, 
had he been told, at the time when he was contending with 
Holland and her allies, about the much disputed barrier, that 
this whole country should one day be united with the Seven 
Provinces, under the regal government of the House of 
Orange ? 

Not long after the annexation of the Belgick Provinces, the 
constitution was revised, and adapted to this new state of 
things, by Commissioners appointed by the King. The pow- 
ers of the King were not much, if at all, increased. But by 
the division of the States General into houses, or chambers, one 
of them permanent, with a negative on the other, but without 
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the right of originating-biUst a nearer resemblance was estab- 
ished to the mixed government of England. Many impor- 
tant rights and privileges are secured to the subject by the 
revised constitution. Among them are the liberty of the press, 
the right of petitioning, the inviolability of dwellings, the ex- 
emption of the person from arrests, and a general eligibility 
to office without distinction of birth or of religious belief. 
- We cannot conclude without recommending to our readers 
an attention, more minute than has commonly been given, to 
the history of the United Provinces. It is to be regretted, 
■that we are without any English work, professing to treat 
distinctly and at large of their commerce, religion and litera- 
ture. To an American their progress is interesting, not so 
much because of any correspondence between their history 
and our own, though that was thought sufficient to be the 
subject of frequent allusion in our revolutionary war ;* as 
that they, like ourselves, are a commercial people, and by per- 
severance and enterprize, with natural advantages far in- 
feriour to ours, have arrived to a high degree of wealth, 
and of commercial importance. Before their revolt from 
Spain, they were already possessed of an extensive trade. 
The province of Holland, alone, is said, by Guicciardin, to 
have had. at that time, above eight hundred ships of from two 
to seven hundred tons burthen, besides fishing vessels ; and at 
Amsterdam, five hundred large ships, principally their own, 
were often seen lying together. We have before noticed the 
surprising rapidity with which, after their revolt, they ex- 
tended their possessions and trade, wresting from the Portu- 
guese their principal establishment in the East, and even pursu- 
ing them to the West, and disputing their power in Brazil. 
It has been much the fashion to ascribe all, that the Dutch 
have done, to the strong passion of gain, which is alleged to 
hold in their breasts the place of every other affection. It is 
only necessary to have read their history, to be convinced that 
this charge is unjust, and that they have qualities, both pub- 
lick and private, which render them capable of acts of the 
most generous and elevated virtue. 

Nor is there a better foundation for imputing to them, as has 
been often done, a tardiness of genius, suited indeed to slow 
and patient labour, but unfit for any of the finer exertions of 
intellect, and dead to the enchantments of the heart and fancy. 

* See ■ • Annals of the troubles in the Netherlands, &c. A proper and sea- 
sonable mirror to the present Americans.' Published at Hartfbrdj 177ft 
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They haveproduced historians, and poets, and criticks, and 
painters, of the first class, and these, not as the authors of the 
Universal History assert, < like grapes in Siberia andcontrary 
to the usual course of natuie,' but in numbers, which> when 
considered in reference to the size and population of the coun- 
try, are not exceeded by any other nation. A respectable 
periodical work has indeed pronounced of them, <that the 
Muses seem ever to have chosen the Netherlands for their 
favourite retreat.'* And though this may be saying too 
much, we are persuaded that in the walks of genius and taste, 
their claims are far from inconsiderable. Their language, it 
is true, is harsh and dissonant. We are assured, however, 
by those, who understand all its varieties, that the work* we 
have been reviewing, is an eminent proof, how much a skilful 
writer may do, by attention in the choice and arrangement of 
his words, towards remedying this evil. Their native iitera* 
ture has, no doubt, greatly . suffered from the habit, which 
their scholars have had, of writing in the Latin language, to the 
neglect of their own. 

We could willingly enlarge upon these subjects ; but we 
are afraid of having already passed our proper limits. We 
shall, therefore, leave for the present the literary pretensions 
of the Dutch, and close with quoting the encomium bestowed 
on them by their most distinguished countryman, to a part of 
which, at least, we hope this view of their history <may have 
proved them to be entitled. 

< Thus,' says De Witt in his Interests of Holland, < are dili- 
gence, vigilance, valour and frugality, not only natural to the 
Hollanders themselves, but by the nature of their country, 
are communicated to all foreigners, who inhabit amongst 
them.' 

Art. VII. Ferguson's Astronomy, explained upon Sir Isaac 
Newton's principles, with notes, and supplementary chapters. 
By David Brewster, LL. B. Fellorv of the Eoyal Society of 
Edinburgh, and of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Philadelphia, A. Small, 1817. 2 vols. 8vo. with a 4to vol. 
of plates. 

It is now about seventy years since this work first ap- 
peared, and it has, we believe, received no material alteration 

* II semble que les Muses Font toujours choisi pour asile. 5 Hist, des Ouv 
rages eks Savons, 1687. 



